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■  As  recently  as  1988,  Judy  Pfaff 
observed  that  color  has  had  a  bad 
"rap"  in  sculpture;  but  painted 
sculpture  has  a  long  lineage.  An- 
cient Greek  sculpture  was  often 
painted,  as  was  some  medieval 
sculpture,  though  only  traces  of  the 
original  polychromy  survive  today. 
From  the  Renaissance  until  the 
twentieth  century,  however,  painted 
sculpture  was  rejected  as  an  appro- 
priate form  of  high  art.  It  was 
reintroduced  into  the  high  art  canon 
under  the  auspices  of  modernism — 
by  Picasso  in  some  Cubist  painted 
metal  sculptures  and  later,  in  Ameri- 
can art,  by  Alexander  Calder  and 
David  Smith.  Yet  the  old  prejudice 
persists.  Color  is  an  element,  many 


George  Sugarman,  5  Points,  1989-90.  in  progress 


claim,  that  adds  an  undesirable  dec- 
orative character  which  renders  the 
sculpture  ineligible  for  serious  con- 
sideration. Underlying  this  attitude 
is  the  traditional  belief  that  painting 
and  sculpture  are  separate  and  inde- 
pendent genres,  painting  producing 
the  illusion  of  depth  and  volume  on  a 
two-dimensional  surface,  sculpture 
creating  relationships  between 
physical  volumes  and  forms  in  real 
space. 

But  for  the  artists  in  this  exhibi- 
tion, and  others  who  apply  paint  to 
three-dimensional  works,  this  dis- 
tinction is  artificial  and  self-limiting. 
In  their  art,  color  increases  the  com- 
plexity of  the  sculptor's  task:  it  can 


be  used  to  clarify  or  disguise  struc- 
ture and  the  interaction  of  space, 
form,  and  line;  to  articulate  or  unify 
elements;  to  enhance  or  flatten 
volume.  However  diverse  the 
results — and  a  glance  at  the  twelve 
works  here  reveals  a  wide  range  of 
form  and  imagery — these  sculptors 
continue  to  challenge  convention 
and  develop  new  ways  of  using  color 
as  an  integral  element  of  sculpture. 

■  Since  the  late  1950s,  George 
Sugarman,  originally  a  painter,  has 
been  producing  brightly  colored,  ro- 
bust, and  dramatic  sculptures,  many 
as  large-scale,  site-specific  works, 
others  as  smaller  museum  or  gallery 
pieces.  Although  his  early  sculp- 
tures were  carved,  he  soon  became 
more  interested  in  the  laminating 
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process  and  completed  his  first 
polychromed  sculpture  of  laminated 
wood  in  the  late  1950s.  It  was  when 
he  received  a  commission  for  out- 
door sculpture  a  decade  later  that 
he  began  to  work  in  welded  metal. 
These  sculptures  are  fabricated 
under  his  supervision  from  models 
made  of  painted  cardboard. 

Approaching  eighty,  Sugarman 
still  brings  inventive  solutions  to 
sculptural  issues,  particularly  to  the 
question  of  what  happens  to  the  tra- 
ditional properties  of  sculpture  when 
the  illusory  qualities  of  color  are 
applied.  He  gives  each  component 
of  his  sculptures  its  own  strong 
color,  which  creates  an  effect  of 
both  disjunction  and  unity.  Color,  in 
Sugarman's  view,  can  also  overcome 
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the  potentially  intimidating  nature  of 
large-scale  public  sculpture.  "Color 
makes  form  more  real,"  he  has  said, 
". .  .  [and]  adds  to  the  quality  of  the 
experience." 

5  Points  (1989-90)  has  five  ele- 
ments painted  yellow;  one  side  of 
one  element  is  painted  white.  Com- 
bining the  round  and  the  angular  in  a 
quick  calligraphic  movement,  its 
fanned  and  repetitious  shape  ap- 
pears like  a  cutout  when  seen  from 
a  distance.  But  on  closer  view  there 
is  a  slight  projection  following  the 
cutout  line,  which  implies  volume. 
The  solid  colors  also  act  to  balance 
the  sculpture's  linearism,  creating 
the  illusion  of  greater  mass,  density, 
and  weight  than  the  3 16-inch  alumi- 
num sheet  possesses.  Color  thus  en- 
hances sculptural  form.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  as  Irving  Sandler  once 
observed,  Sugarman's  sculptures 
seem  made  "in  order  to  project  color 
fully  in  three  dimensions."  The  sur- 
faces of  5  Points  register  density 
and  weight  at  one  moment,  but  at 
the  next  seem  to  explode  yellow, 
with  white  acting  as  a  foil. 

In  one  view  of  White  and  Gray  Ver- 
tical (1987—89),  a  deep  concavity 
made  of  gray  and  white  forms  opens 
into  the  sculpture.  In  another  view, 
an  inverted  V-shape  is  painted  gray 
between  a  projecting  collar  of  white, 
making  it  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  gray  is  a  curved  or  flat 
surface.  The  area  of  the  inverted  V  is 
flat,  but  at  a  first  glance  the  surface 
seems  to  dissolve  and  become 
concave — the  result  of  gray's  poten- 
tial to  recede  and  white's  to  project. 
The  simulated  concavity  is  located 
exactly  behind  the  actual  concavity. 
As  Sugarman  describes  his  work, 
"everything  is  made  very  exact  and 
yet  dissolves."  5  Points  and  White 
and  Gray  Vertical  combine  simple 
and  bold  forms  with  imaginative 
color  used  for  its  clarity  as  well  as 
its  inherent  ambiguity  and  illusionism. 

■  In  1957,  shortly  after  he  had  moved 
to  New  York,  John  Chamberlain  be- 
gan including  automobile  parts  in 
his  sculptures  and  within  two  years 
had  produced  his  first  sculpture 
made  entirely  of  scrap  automobile 
metal — crushed,  fitted,  and  welded. 
He  left  the  process  of  squashing, 
crinkling,  bending,  and  warping  visi- 
ble, as  he  did  the  original  body  colors. 


David  Winter,  model  of  Thing  Blind.  1990 


Chamberlain's  first  painted  sculptures, 
therefore,  employed  "found"  color, 
with  painted  and  peeled  areas  high- 
lighting the  voluminous  crevices 
and  complex  interior  spaces. 

Beginning  in  1974,  Chamberlain 
started  to  use  applied  as  well  as 
found  color,  placing  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  painted  surface.  At 
the  same  time,  he  also  began  exper- 
imenting with  a  range  of  painting 
techniques.  Shortly  after  moving  to 
Sarasota,  Florida,  in  1980,  he 
replaced  his  relatively  somber  pal- 
ette with  sunny  pastels  and  irides- 
cent new  colors.  In  Fuccimanooli 
(1990),  Chamberlain  has  stenciled, 
dripped,  and  splattered  paint  onto 
some  of  the  small  curved  planes;  in 
other  areas  a  rich  undercoat  is 


revealed  in  a  complex  veining  where 
the  surface  paint  has  crackled.  Does 
the  emphasis  on  the  painted  surface 
distract  from  sculpture's  traditional 
intentions?  On  the  contrary,  it  ac- 
centuates the  relationship  of  the 
forms  to  the  surrounding  space.  The 
lightened  palette  decreases  the 
sense  of  weight  and  quickens  the 
movement  of  light  across  metallic 
surfaces,  making  the  bands  that 
twist  and  cascade  down  from  the 
top  flutter  like  ribbons  caught  in  a 
current  of  air. 

Chamberlain  keeps  the  painterly 
elements  in  check  with  a  strong 
sense  of  structural  form  borrowed 
not  from  other  sculpture  but  from 
Abstract  Expressionist  painting. 
The  rounded  structure  of  bands  and 
twisted  coils  in  Barbed  Wire  Canoe 
(1989)  has  something  in  common 


with  the  curved  brushstrokes  of 
Willem  de  Kooning — the  Abstract 
Expressionist  painter  with  whom 
Chamberlain's  painterly  effects  are 
most  often  likened.  Chamberlain 
himself  believes  his  sculpture  to 
have  been  inspired  more  by  Franz 
Kline.  From  one  view,  Fuccimanooli 
has  a  strong  left  to  right  diagonal 
capped  by  right-angled  bands  that 
recalls  the  muscular  thrust  and 
counterthrust  of  Kline's  brush- 
strokes. Chamberlain  thus  uses  rich 
hues,  intricately  applied  paint,  and 
the  coloristic  effects  of  movement 
to  convert  the  painterly  form  of  an 
earlier  generation  into  inspired 
structure. 


■  Like  many  sculptors  who  use 
color,  Melvin  Edwards  was  trained 
as  a  painter.  Edwards  is  best  known 
for  his  large,  public-site  welded 
steel  sculptures  and  a  series  of 
small-scale  wall  reliefs,  Lynch 
Fragments,  begun  in  1963,  that  sym- 
bolizes the  African-American 
experience. 

Until  the  mid-1970s,  Edwards 
painted  many  of  his  large-scale 
sculptures.  But  the  paint  on  works 
commissioned  for  outdoor  sites 
needed  maintenance.  To  avoid  the 
problem,  he  ceased  applying  color, 
leaving  the  steel  in  its  natural  state. 
Nevertheless,  he  used  small  paint- 
ings and  watercolors  to  think  out 
ideas  for  sculptural  projects,  for  he 
frequently  associates  primary  colors 
with  fundamental  forms.  Edwards 
returned  to  painted  sculpture  in 
1990,  after  having  repainted  an 
earlier  sculpture  whose  surfaces 
needed  restoration.  Asafbkra  (1990) 
exemplifies  his  varied  approach  to 
painted  sculpture:  he  uses  primary 
colors  to  strengthen  the  directness 
and  clarity  of  form,  to  dramatize 
overlap  and  juxtaposition,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  unexpected.  The  title 
refers  to  a  place  used  for  ceremo- 
nies and  community  cultural  activ- 
ities by  the  Fanti  peoples  of  Ghana — 
a  country  Edwards  has  visited  many 
times.  In  accord  with  the  general 
African  practice  of  painting  struc- 
tures, the  asafokra  is  polychromed — 
as  are  the  sculptures  placed  inside 
it.  While  working  on  Asafokra, 
Edwards  held  many  discussions  on 
African  culture  with  his  assistant, 
Bright  Bimpong,  a  young  sculptor 
from  Ghana. 

Asafokra  consists  of  three  sepa- 
rate parts,  each  one  of  geometric 
shape,  welded  together  and  painted 
different  primary  colors.  Made  of  5/e- 
inch  steel,  the  bright  colors  enhance 
the  nature  of  the  sculpture's  rela- 
tionship to  space:  straightforward, 
heroic,  bold,  and  sometimes  aggres- 
sive. The  yellow  section  is  a  rocker 
of  two  semicircles  bridged  by  an  in- 
dustrial diamond  plate  (to  reflect 
light  and  give  two  shades  of  yellow) 
set  at  a  right  angle.  This  section  is 
the  theme  of  an  ongoing  series, 
Rockers,  begun  in  1970.  Inspired  by 
the  artist's  memory  of  his  grand- 
mother's rocking  chair,  it  is  intended 
to  introduce  movement  into  weighty 
sculpture.  The  second  member  of 


Asafokra,  resembling  a  protective 
shield,  is  a  large  circle  supported  by 
right-angled  plates.  One  side  of  the 
circle  and  supporting  plate  is 
painted  black,  the  black  offsetting 
the  plate's  softly  undulating  surface; 
the  other  side  is  painted  blue.  The 
third  and  most  architectural  sec- 
tion, painted  red,  is  the  centerpiece, 
composed  of  segments  of  circles 
joined  to  form  three  sides;  a  small 
section  of  chain  creates  a  symbolic 
link  between  two  of  the  upright  sec- 
tions. This  unit  stands  sentinel-like 
above  the  others.  Color  separates 
the  three  members  of  Asafokra  even 
as  their  related  geometric  identities 
keep  joining  them.  Moreover,  as 
equal  primary  colors,  the  red,  yel- 
low, blue,  and  black  work  together 
democratically,  implying  an  inde- 
pendent but  equal  coexistence  of 
parts  to  the  whole. 

■  In  the  late  1970s,  Nancy  Graves 
produced  her  first  sculptures  in 
bronze,  which  became  her  favorite 
medium;  in  1979,  she  adopted  direct 
casting — a  process  in  which  an  original 
object  is  fired  in  a  mold;  and  in  1980, 
she  began  welding  found  metal 
objects  onto  sculptures.  Graves  uses 
all  three  techniques  in  Quibbfes 
and  Splendid  Mental  Isolation,  both  of 
1989.  The  two  sculptures  show  her 
characteristic  bright  colors,  pro- 
duced by  patinas,  polyurethane  paint, 
and  the  anodization  of  aluminum. 
She  applies  paint  by  brushing  or 
dripping  and  capitalizes  on  the  ran- 
dom behavior  of  rivulets  and  drips  of 
paint  on  three-dimensional  form. 

Graves'  sculptures  display  a 
catholicity  of  intellectual  interests 
and  a  wide  range  of  aesthetic 
sources — artifacts  of  foreign  cul- 
tures, of  urban  and  agricultural  soci- 
eties, the  man-made  and  natural 
worlds,  and  ancient  and  contempor- 
ary life.  Quibbles  contains  a  tractor 
seat — whose  open  shape  is  like  the 
large  leaf  of  a  semitropical  plant — a 
weight,  and  a  cast  architectural 
bracket;  Splendid  Mental  Isolation 
has  fragments  of  the  female  form 
cast  from  classical  statues. 

The  identifiable  objects,  however 
striking,  however  surreal,  are  always 
subsumed  into  the  powerful  frame- 
work of  Graves'  open,  skeletal  struc- 
tures. The  structures  control  the 


dazzling  variety  of  techniques  and 
the  coiled,  looped,  and  perforated 
parts  and  objects  that  lunge  and  tilt 
in  every  direction.  Although  the 
sculptures  often  appear  unstable 
and  intuitively  composed,  they  are 
in  fact  well-engineered. 

The  function  of  the  kaleidoscopic 
color  is  both  to  aid  and  subvert  the 
effect  of  the  engineering — to  make 
tightly  reined  control  seem  a  thing 
of  chance.  Seen  at  a  distance,  paint- 
erly passages  and  splattered  epi- 
sodes of  great  beauty  engage  our 
admiration  and,  at  the  same  time, 
help  distinguish  individual  elements. 
At  a  closer  view,  however,  the 
painted  surfaces  miraculously  make 
the  gawkily  elegant  structures  co- 
here. Graves  uses  color  to  provide  a 
unity  that  the  clever  engineering 
does  not  always  make  apparent.  In 
the  artist's  own  words,  "the  addition 
of  color  imposes  a  second  composi- 
tion that  can  augment  or  contend 
with  .  .  .  [the  sculpture's]  forms  and 
structure." 

■  Judy  Pfaff's  works  combine  paint- 
ing, sculpture  and  drawing —  the  ac- 
cumulated coiled  wire  in  the  studio 
view  of  Untitled  (1990),  then  under 
construction,  resembles  delicate 
drawing.  Her  still-life  and  abstract 
sculptures,  which  incorporate  a 
variety  of  man-made  and  natural  ob- 
jects, some  painted,  others  left 
bare,  are  supported  by  coils  and 
lines  of  metal  wire  in  carefully  con- 
trolled but  seemingly  free,  burgeon- 
ing structures  springing  far  out  into 
space  from  the  walls  and  ceiling. 
Untitled  incorporates  a  tree  root, 
and  Pfaff  once  described  the  tree 
branches  she  works  into  her  sculp- 
tures as  being  their  "freest  aspect" 
since  "most  parts  of  my  work  are 
controlled  and  muscled  into  place." 
Until  the  mid-1980s,  Pfaff's  sculp- 
tures were  disassembled,  like  instal- 
lations, at  the  end  of  exhibitions. 
They  also  tended  to  project  into 
fragmented  and  layered  space. 
Since  about  1985  Pfaff  has  stopped 
installing  sculptural  "environments." 
She  now  makes  each  sculpture  cen- 
ter around  a  vortex;  the  beginning  of 
two  such  vortices  are  seen  under 
construction  in  the  studio  view  of 
Untitled.  Pfaff  wants  to  draw  the 
viewer's  gaze  into  the  vortices'  inter- 
nal spin  to  experience  the  capacious 
and  airy  interiors.  This  "transpar- 


ency," as  the  artist  once  described 
it,  is  the  quality  that  rebuts  sculp- 
ture's traditional  "rhetoric  of  density 
and  'realness.' " 

Pfaff's  use  of  hot  colors  on  differ- 
ent, well-dispersed  elements  makes 
her  sculptures  seem  like  super- 
animated  Mondrian  paintings,  or, 
in  their  looped  structures,  like  "all- 
over"  Pollocks  in  three  dimensions. 
But  the  high-key  colors  are  not  there 
for  pictorial  effects  alone.  They  are 
the  primary  means  by  which  Pfaff 
controls  optical  complexities — 
complexities  that  rely,  as  Roberta 
Smith  noted,  on  illusion,  weightless- 
ness, and  gesture.  The  colors  locate 
several  foci,  thus  providing  different 
centers  for  the  sculpture's  dynamic 
and  dramatic  movement.  Through 
masterly  manipulation,  Pfaff  molds 
color  as  if  it  were  the  sculptor's 
plaster  of  old. 

■  In  1976,  Steve  Keister  began  sus- 
pending sculpture  from  ceilings  and 
walls  with  nylon  line.  Since  then  he 
has  been  hanging  most  of  his  sculp- 
ture; much  of  it  is  on  a  small-scale 
and  some  pieces  are  even  quite  di- 
minutive. The  large  scale  of  Aniso- 
tropy  and  Epigene,  both  of  1990, 
thus  represents  a  significant  depar- 
ture for  the  artist.  The  two  works 
also  represent  a  reprisal  of  an  ear- 
lier form:  their  large  planar  surfaces 
recall  the  geometric  shapes  of  Keis- 
ter's  work  of  the  late  seventies, 
rather  than  the  more  intricate  struc- 
tures that  characterized  his  work  of 
the  next  decade. 

In  earlier  works  Keister  frequently 
painted  or  used  colored  materials  on 
exterior  and  interior  surfaces;  some- 
times he  only  painted  the  interiors. 
He  has  left  the  exteriors  of 
Anisotropy  and  Epigene  exposed  to 
reveal  process — always  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  his  work.  On  the  in- 
dustrial sheet  metal,  which  Keister 
used  for  the  first  time  in  Anisotropy 
and  Epigene,  we  can  see  the  factory 
stenciling,  fabricator's  numbers, 
folded  Pittsburgh  seams,  and  the  X 
folded  into  each  facet  to  reinforce 
its  plane. 

All  Keister's  suspended  sculptures 
are  intended  to  be  stationary,  while 
strongly  implying  movement.  Epi- 
gene, like  its  title,  has  a  crystalline 
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structure;  the  title  Anisotropy  sug- 
gests the  different  directions  in  which 
the  sculpture  appears  to  move.  The 
sense  of  movement  comes  from  the 
interaction  of  aerodynamic  shapes 
and  space,  from  external  surfaces  and 
interior  chambers  visible  through  the 
numerous  large  openings — and  from 
Keister's  carefully  engineered  use  of 
color  in  the  interiors.  The  brightness 
of  the  fluorescent  colors,  which  Kei- 
ster  adopted  in  the  late  1970s  under 
the  influence  of  Frank  Stella,  is  in- 
tensified through  reflected  daylight 
and  artificial  light  cradled  inside  the 
interior  chambers.  In  his  own  words, 
he  "squares  color;  it  is  exponentially 
intensified."  The  interior  chamber  of 
Epigene  is  a  glowing  orange  enamel 
paint;  the  interior  of  Anisotropy  a  yel- 
low. The  colors'  dynamic  properties 
visually  flatten  three-dimensional 
forms  by  countering  depth  percep- 
tions. They  seem  to  make  the  interiors 
pop  out  into  space.  In  Keister's  work, 
color  adds  a  theatricality  to  aerody- 
namic forms. 

■  David  Winter's  sculpture  explores 
the  relationships  between  sculpture 
and  drawing,  real  and  illusory  space, 
organic  and  geometric  forms,  and 
the  effect  of  color  on  some  of  these 
relationships.  The  artist  has  set  up  a 
continual  play  in  which  pairs  of  op- 
posites  are  distinct  at  one  moment 
but  merge  their  identities  at  the 
next.  A  mark  of  Winter's  success  in 
this  endeavor  is  the  open  question 
as  to  whether  Thing  Blind  (1990)  is 
sculpture — or  drawing  in  space. 

Winter  uses  color  to  unify  dispa- 
rate elements,  enabling  them  to  be 
read  as  a  set  or  unit;  to  achieve  a 
sense  of  balance;  to  offset  literal  as- 
sociations of  organic  and  geometric 
forms;  and  to  give  the  illusion  of 
movement.  In  earlier  works,  color 
helped  create  a  sense  of  visual  in- 
terchange between  the  hexagonal 
cutouts  and  solid  polygons  and  the 
shapes  created  in  the  intersections 
of  crisscrossing  cables.  Although 
Thing  Blind  plays  on  a  similar  inter- 
change, the  task  of  color  is  made 
more  difficult  because  Winter  limits 
its  use,  while  considerably  scaling 
down  the  three-dimensional  forms. 

Thing  Blind  is  made  to  fit  the 
exhibition  gallery,  yet  is  not  site- 
specific.  Winter  did  not  intend  it  to 


address  the  qualities  of  the  particu- 
lar space,  and  its  scale  could  be 
adapted  to  suit  a  larger,  or  smaller, 
area.  The  ¥i6-inch  steel  cables 
strung  like  cat's  cradles  evoke 
Renaissance  one-point  perspective 
— but  sabotage  the  concept  by  pro- 
viding not  one  but  several  vantage 
points.  Strongly  colored  bullet-hole 
shapes  of  different  dimensions  provide 
different  foci,  but  because  the  inten- 
sity of  the  color  does  not  decrease 
with  distance  our  sense  of  scale 
and  of  depth  perception  is  con- 
fused. Winter  further  undercuts 
color's  ability  to  define  depth  by 
using  it  to  unify  the  bullet-hole 
shapes.  Space  is  defined  in  two 
distinct  but  overlapping  ways:  a 
shallow  space  of  varying  depths  is 
trapped  between  the  cat's  cradles, 
while  the  strong  color  of  the  bullets 
pulls  the  eye  forward  and  back,  out 
of  the  layered  space,  suggesting 
intersecting  passages  of  greater 
depth.  Inveighing  against  the  cube 
of  the  gallery,  the  two  clusters  of 
V-shapes  are  not  hung  perpendicular 
to  the  floor  but  are  skewed,  as  if 
honoring  an  unseen  groundline. 
Geometry  is  tempered  by  the  irreg- 
ular edgings  along  the  aluminum 
strips  suggestive  of  organic  growth. 
Winter  withholds  color  from  the  strips, 
not  wanting  to  push  suggestions 
of  natural  forms.  In  Thing  Blind, 
color  is  minimal  but  complex,  as 
Winter  attempts  to  generate  an 
ambiguous  correspondence  between 
sculpture  and  drawing. 

■  Painted  sculpture  stands  out 
against  the  kaleidoscope  of  our  ur- 
ban environment,  yet  it  fits  right  in 
with  it,  providing  a  mirror  of  the 
city's  movement  and  dynamic  inter- 
action of  form  and  space.  Like  a  wild 
card,  color  also  offers  the  artist  a 
full  range  of  strategies  and  the  pub- 
lic a  challenge;  we  need  some  savvy 
to  catch  all  the  subtleties. 

Josephine  Gear 


Sieve  Keisler.  model  of  Epigene.  1990 


Sculpture  Court 
December  1990— 
December  1991 


Works  may  be  changed  during  this  yearlong  exhibition. 


Gallery 

December  19, 1990— 

February  20, 1991 


John  Chamberlain  (b.  1927) 

Barbed  Wire  Canoe,  1989 
Painted  chromium-plated  steel, 
37  x  42%  x  33V2 
The  Pace  Gallery,  New  York 

Fuccimanooli.  1990 
Painted  stainless  steel, 
147  x  92M>  x  72'/2 
The  Pace  Gallery,  New  York 

Melvin  Edwards  (b.  1937) 

Asafokra,  1990 

Painted  steel,  96  x  168  x  120 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy 
CDS  Gallery,  New  York 

Nancy  Graves  (b.  1940) 

Quibbles,  1989 

Anodized  aluminum,  stainless  steel 
carbon  steel,  bronze,  polychrome 
patina,  and  paint,  71  x  52  x  48 
M.  Knoedler  &  Company,  New  York 

Splendid  Mental  Isolation,  1989 
Painted  aluminum,  81  Vi  x  100  x  57 
U.  Knoedler  &  Company,  New  York 
(below) 


Steve  Keister  (b.  1949) 

Anisotropy,  1990 

Galvanized  corrugated  steel,  steel,  enamel 

paint,  and  metal  chain,  66  x  94  x  137 

Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy 

Blum  Helman  Gallery,  New  York 

Epigene,  1990 

Galvanized  steel,  enamel  paint,  and 
metal  cable,  57  x  70  x  58 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy 
Blum  Helman  Gallery,  New  York 

Judy  Pfaff  (b.  1946) 

Untitled,  1990 

Mixed  media,  300  x  144  x  168, 

dimension  variable 

Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy 

Max  Protetch  and  Holly  Solomon 

Galleries,  New  York 


George  Sugarman  (b.  1912) 

White  and  Gray  Vertical,  1987-89 
Painted  aluminum,  84  x  42  x  36 
Collection  of  the  artist 

5  Points,  1989-90 

Painted  aluminum,  57  x  106  x  92 

Collection  of  the  artist 

Unfrt/ed  (Bench;,  1990 

Painted  aluminum,  54  x  96  x  72 

Collection  of  the  artist 


David  Winter  (b.  1955) 

Thing  Blind,  1990 

Steel,  enamel  paint  and  aluminum, 

210  x  324  x  12 

Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy 

Barbara  Toll  Fine  Arts,  New  York 


Whitney  Museum  off  American  Art  at  Philip  Morris 


John  Chamberlain,  Fucamanooli,  1990 


120  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

(212)  878-2453 

Free  admission 

Gallery  Hours 

Monday-Saturday,  11:00  am-6:00  pm 
Thursday,  11:00  am-7:30  pm 

Sculpture  Court  Hours 

Monday-Saturday,  7:30  am-9:30  pm 
Sunday,  11:00  am-7:00  pm 

Gallery  Talks 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  1 :00  pm 

Tours  by  appointment 

For  more  information,  call  (212)  878-2453 

Staff 

Pamela  Gruninger  Perkins 
Head,  Branch  Museums 

Josephine  Gear 
Branch  Director 

Jeanette  Vuocolo 
Manager 

Dina  Helal 
Gallery  Assistant 

Allison  Hays  Lane 
Gallery  Assistant 


Special  thanks  are  extended  to  intern 
Michael  White  for  helping  with  the 
research  for  this  exhibition. 

Photographs  by  Ken  Cohen  (Graves); 
J.B.  McCourtney  (Chamberlain);  Jerry 
Thompson  (Edwards,  Keister,  Pfaff, 
Sugarman,  Winter). 
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